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sia. At the age of eight, Charles was given
violin lessons by a German musician who played
in the Imperial Orchestra at St. Petersburg, and
who spent his summers at Smiela. These years
in Russia exerted a strong influence on young
Loeffler and provided the inspiration for one
of his later compositions: the orchestral poem,
Memories of Jl/y Childhood; Life in a Russian
Village. After a number of years in Russia, the
family moved to Debreczin in Hungary, where
Dr. Karl Loeffler had been appointed a faculty
member of the Royal Agricultural Academy.
Charles had no violin lessons in Hungary, but
he was deeply impressed by the playing and the
songs of the wandering Gypsy fiddlers.

Following the residence in Hungary, and two
subsequent years in Switzerland, Charles Loef-
fler decided to become a professional musician,
and in 1875 he went to Berlin, where he com-
menced his violin studies with Eduard Pappol-H
and worked in harmony with Friedrich Kiel.
Later he graduated to the classes of Joseph
Joachim, who invited him to take part in per-
formances of chamber music at his home. From
Joachim, Loeffler went to Lambert Joseph Mas-
sart in Paris, where he also studied counter-
point and composition with Ernest Guiraud. For
a season he played with the Pasdeloup Orchestra.
Upon Massart's recommendation, Loeffler was
engaged for the private orchestra of Baron Paul
von Dervies, a nobleman of prodigious wealth
who owned vast estates in Russia but spent his
summers at his castle near the lake of Lugano,
and his winters at his villa near Nice. In addi-
tion to an orchestra of seventy picked men, the
Baron maintained a mixed choir of forty-eight
singers (all Bohemians), which sang Russian
liturgical chants in the private chapel, and also
formed the chorus for operatic performances at
the villa in Nice. Loeffler's first contract with
the Baron was dated Feb. 22, 18/9, and called
for a salary of 190 francs a month. In 1880 he
was given a new contract, to extend to Oct. 16,
iSSi, with a salary of 300 francs a month. This
contract, however, was not allowed to run its
full length, for the death of the Baron caused
the orchestra to be disbanded.

Upon the cancelation of his contract with the
late Baron, Loeffler decided to try his fortunes
in America. He sailed from Le Havre on the
French liner, La Canada, and landed in New
York in July iSSi- He brought with him a letter
of introduction from Joachim to Leopold Dam-
rosch, and during the winter of 1881-82 he
played In all of Damrosch's concerts in New
York, Brooklyn, Newark, and other nearby
cities. He was also engaged for the orchestra
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of the Xorcross Opera Companv. In
he was a member of the orchestra of 300 which"
Theodore Thomas assembled for the mammoth
music festival at the Seventh Regiment Armory,
Xew York, May 2-6, 1882.

In the spring of 1882 Loeffler came to the
attention of Henry Lee Higginson, the interna-
tional banker who founded, and for many years
supported, the Boston Symphony Orchestra.
Higginson invited LoefHer to join the orchestra
and signed a contract with him, dated Apr. 10,
1882, providing for a salary of thirty-five dollars
a week for a season of twenty-six weeks begin-
ning the following fall. Loeffier was assigned a
place beside the concert master (at that time
Bernhard Listemann, and later Franz Kneisel),
and except for a tour as a member of the Theo-
dore Thomas Orchestra in the spring of 1883,
he devoted his major attention to the Boston
Symphony for the next two decades. In 1887
he became an American citizen, and on Dec.
8, 1910, he was married to Elise Burnett Fay,
whom he had first met in Boston in 1882.

Of a naturally frugal disposition, LoefHer was
able to amass considerable means during his
years with the Boston Symphony, and in 1903
he decided to retire from the orchestra, and to
live at his farm in Medfield, Mass., where, aside
from some teaching, he could devote himself
entirely to composition. There he lived the life
of a partial recluse. A few privileged friends
were welcomed for evenings of chamber music,
and very occasionally he would conduct his pu-
pils in recitals for charity at the village church.
He was sometimes seen, also, at the home
of Isabella Stewart Gardner [g.r.] in Boston,
where a number of his works received their
first performance. On Mar. i, 1906, he was
nominated by the French Government Officier
de 1'Academic, and on July 2, 1919, he was
appointed chevalier in the French Legion of
Honor. He was elected a member of the Amer-
ican Academy of Arts and Letters on Nov. 12,
1931, and received in 1919 the gold medal of the
National Institute of Arts and Letters. He died
at Medfield of a heart ailment, and dying with-
out issue, he willed the bulk of his estate to the
French Academy and the Paris Conservatoire.
His widow survived him by less than a year and
bequeathed his autographs, manuscripts, and
letters to the Library of Congress.

Although LoefBer's musical idiom was so
Gallic in spirit that it can hardly be considered
American in its character, it represents some-
thing that was exceedingly rare at a time when
the best American composers, with the excep-
tion of MacDowell, Were largely
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